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Enteric Fever. 


The Inoculation Department of St. Mary's Hospital, London, W. (under the 
direction of Sir ALMROTH WRIGHT, M.D., F.R.S., &c.), issues for the use of 
the Medical Profession 


TYPHOID VACCINE FOR PREVENTIVE INOCULATION 
TYPHOID VACOINE FOR USE IN TREATMENT. 





The former of these vaccines is supplied in sets of two bulbs as required for the 
inoculation of one adult—No. 1 bulb contains 1,000 millions of bacilli for the 
initial dose, and No. 2 bulb contains 2,000 millions for administration ten days 
after No.1. The dilution which contains 2,000 millions of bacilli per c.c. is also 
supplied in bottles of 25 c.c.; these provide the above-specified dual doses for 
16 adults, or for double that number if the doses now employed for short-period 
protection are used. 


Typhoid Vaccine for use in the Treatment of Typhoid Fever is issued in a 
dilution containing 100 millions of typhoid bacilli per c.c., and is supplied in 
bulbs of about 1 c.c., also in bottles of 25 c.c. 


Full particulars of the above-mentioned and other Vaccines issued by the St. 
Mary's Hospital Laboratory will be sent on request by Parke, Davis & Co. 


Water Purification. 


Water of doubtful character may be rendered suitable for drinking purposes, 
quickly and easily, by means of 
THE “P., D. & Co,” 
WATER TESTING AND STERILISING OUTFIT. 








This outfit contains a supply of full-strength chlorinated lime (in glass tubes) for 
sterilising water and rendering it safely potable, also tubes of tablets of soluble 
starch and of potassium iodide for testing purposes, according to the process 
recommended by Professor G. Sims WOODHEAD, see articles in 7he Lancet 
and British Medical Journal of September 19th, 1914. 

Supplied in Cardboard Cases or Japanned Metal Cases, with full directions. 


Refills of the various Chemicals also supplied separately. A Descriptive Leafiet 
sent free on request. 





ParkE, Davis & Co., miuetthtt:, LONDON, w. 


Telegraphic & Cable Address: “CASCARA, LONDON.” Telephone: REGENT 3260 (six lines). 























Balneological and Climatological Section. 


November 26, 1914. 


Dr. Septimus SUNDERLAND, President of the Section, in the Chair. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Old London's Spas, Baths, and Wells. 


GENTLEMEN, — My temerity in having ventured to accept the 
honour you have conferred upon me by electing me your President 
has brought in its train certain penalties, one being the preparation 
of an address; a penalty you have yourselves incurred is that of acting 
as audience. I am desirous of asserting my grateful recognition and 
appreciation of the kindly sentiments that influenced you in your 
selection. 

In January of this year Dr. Clippingdale read an excellent paper 
before the Section entitled ‘‘ London as a Health Resort,’’ and men- 
tioned the fact that, in bygone years, London possessed many medicinal 
springs and wells. In the ensuing discussion I pointed out that some 
of these springs and wells, where people gathered together to imbibe 
the waters and to indulge in amusements of various kinds, were dignified 
by the title of “Spas,” and that traces still remain in the Metropolis 
and its environs. 

One of our Secretaries, Dr. Buckley, suggested to me that the 
subject of my remarks on that occasion, if elaborated and amplified, 
would prove of interest sufficient to warrant its expansion into an 
“address,” and his opinion. was confirmed by his colleague, Dr. 
Campbell McClure. I have therefore prepared an account of the 
old Spas, Baths, and Wells of London; and although the subject- 
matter is not of great utility as far as the practice of medicine is con- 
cerned, I venture to consider it may be found of interest from various 
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points of view, to those of our Fellows engaged in spa practice, to those 
who practise in London, and perchance even to some who belong to 
neither of these classes. 

Antiquaries consider the fact to be well established that London 
was founded by the Britons, and, amongst the various etymologies of 
the word “ London” suggested, it is interesting to note in connexion 
with the subject of this paper that W. Owen, F.S.A., editor of the 
“Welch Archeology,” considered it to be derived from Llyn, a lake, or 
broad expanse of water, and din, a town, and supported this view by 
recording the probability that the low-lying lands on the Surrey side 
of. the river towards the Camberwell hills would be frequently over- 
flowed before they were protected by embankments. If we accept this 
derivation the word London would mean the “‘ Town of the Lake.” 

On considering the situation of London, the geological formation of 
the land on which it lies, and the fact that many tributaries of the 
Thames, taking their origin on the hills both north and south of the 
Thames Valley, used to descend to join the great river before the lands 
were built over, one easily understands why the lands around the town 
were in former years so fertile in springs and wells. 

The following oft-quoted passage, translated from the original Latin 
of *‘ The History of London,” written in 1180 by William Fitzstephen, 
the Anglo-Norman chronicler—a monk of Canterbury and the friend 
of Becket—brings vividly to one’s imagination the existence of such 
springs more than seven hundred years ago, within a very short distance 
(about a mile and a half) of the spot where we are now‘assembled :— 


“Round the City again, and towards the North arise certain excellent 
springs at a small distance, whose waters are sweet, salubrious, and clear, and 
whose runnels murmur o’er the shining stones: among these, Holywell, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Clement's Well may be esteemed the principal, as being 
much the most frequented, both by the scholars from the school (Westminster) 
and the youth from the city, when in a summer's evening they are disposed 
to take an airing.” 


John Stow, the English antiquary and historical writer, who 
flourished in the latter half of the sixteenth century (Elizabeth to 
James I), writes :-— 


“They had! in every street and lane of the city divers fair wells and 
springs ; and after this manner was this city then served with sweet and fresh 
waters, which being since decayed, other means have been started to supply 
the want.” 
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Springs abounded not only on the north side ; on the south side of 
the river, in Southwark, Lambeth, and contiguous neighbourhoods, many 
springs and wells also existed. 

As time went on, and as buildings were gradually erected over the 
outskirts of the old city, the construction of cesspools and drains inter- 
fered with the purity of the springs and wells, most of which were 
gradually obliterated. Other methods of water supply were imperatively 
necessitated, and even as early as 1236 the construction of a conduit 
was commenced from springs in the Manor of Tyburn, on the site of 
the present Stratford Place, off Oxford Street, for conveying water in 
pipes of 6-in. bore to the City; after this date many conduits to the 
City were laid. The building where the water of each conduit was 
received in stone cisterns lined with lead for distribution was also called 
a conduit or “ bosse.” 

Later the needs of the population demanded more remote sources 
of water supply, and it is interesting to remember that in 1609 the 
first spade work in the construction of the famous New River, originated 
by a Welshman, Hugh Myddelton, a wealthy London goldsmith and 
Member of Parliament, whose statue may be seen on Islington Green, 
was commenced in the vicinity of the chief springs at Chadwell and 
Amwell, near Ware in Hertfordshire, twenty miles from London. The 
Chadwell spring was named after St. Chad, referred to later in this 
paper. 

The Great Fire of London, in 1666, destroyed many of the old wells 
and springs, which were subsequently built over. Later the rapid 
increase of building and the construction of sewers led to the disappear- 
ance of most of them. 

I will now endeavour to set before you a brief account of the old 
wells and springs, many of which were considered to heal and cure 
(1) either by inherent virtues, believed in the very early days to be 
miraculous or holy; (2) or by distinctly medicinal properties due to the 
content of mineral substances. Some of the latter were, in part of the 
seventeenth, in the eighteenth, and part of the nineteenth centuries, 
resorted to by people in search of health and diversion, and were 
spoken of as “spas.” I have added a few notes on olden baths of 
London, which may not be considered out of place. 

I have found it a puzzling matter to classify the different wells and 
spas of which there is record ; the arrangement adopted has resolved 
itself into grouping together, with consideration of location as far 
as possible: (I) the holy wells; (II) other wells and springs of less 
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importance ; (III) the olden baths; (IV) those springs and wells which 
appear to deserve the title of spas, and had some of the characteristics 
of the British spas of to-day. 

I take pleasure in recording my indebtedness to the fascinating book 
of Mr. Alfred Stanley Foord, entitled ‘‘ Springs, Streams and Spas of 
London,” from the pages of which I have gleaned many particulars 
concerning some of the wells and spas mentioned. 


(1) Hoty Weretts or OLtp Lonpon. 


The ancients dedicated springs to deities—the earliest holy well 
recorded in history being that at Annu (Heliopolis), in Egypt, about five 
miles to the north-east of Cairo, where, according to the legend, Ra, the 
sun-god of ancient Kgypt, used to bathe each day at sunrise, and where 
Piankhi, a King of Nubia, who invaded and conquered Egypt, washed 
his face about 750 b.c. In this country the Druids worshipped brooks 
and fountains, and the Saxons also brought similar customs to Britain. 
Later, Christianity did not entirely destroy the association of religious 
ideas with springs and wells, but continued it, by giving to wells and 
springs the names of saints. Such springs were deemed to be holy or 
sacred, and had marvellous healing virtues attributed to them; the 
waters were drunk and bathed in by the credulous amongst the people, 
encouraged by the Roman Catholic priests and their subordinates, the 
“clerks.” Many so-called Holy Wells existed in England, and London 
and its environs added their quota to the list, the majority being in the 
vicinity of a church or abbey, or religious house. Only a few of them 
had any definite medicinal action, so far as one can determine, but 
some probably contained iron, and others magnesium sulphate and 
sodium sulphate. 

(1) First and foremost amongst the holy wells of London I place 
St: Chad’s Well (described under “ Spas”), partly because it was 
supposed to be one of the most ancient of the holy wells, and partly 
on account of its association with the name of St. Ceadda or St. Chad, 
who died in 672, and became spoken of as the patron saint of medicinal 
springs and wells. I may be permitted therefore to refer to certain 
facts concerning him which may not be generally known. In the year 
669 St. Ceadda or St. Chad, a native of Northumbria (frequently 
confused with his brother St. Cedd, Bishop of London), succeeded 
Jaruman as fifth Bishop of Mercia, which consisted of seventeen 
counties stretching from the banks of the Severn to the North Sea. 
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He established his see at Stowe, on the spot where St. Chad’s Church 
now stands, about half a mile from the present Lichfield Cathedral. 
There, surrounded by a small college of seven presbyters, he dwelt 
in a cell, and lived a life of prayer, study, and active ministerial 
work. In a garden behind some thatched cottages, about fifty yards 
from the. church, a small stone structure covering St. Chad’s Well, 
a spring of pure water in which, according to the legend, St. Chad 
used to stand naked and pray, can be seen to this day; it is believed 
that the stone block on which he used to stand is now built into the 
wall. The old woman who shows the well states that the water 
has still a reputation for “rheumatism and bad eyes,” and is known 
amongst the townspeople as the ‘“ Wishing Well.’”’ The inscription 
on the stonework covering the well is “C. E. E. P. DCLXIX.” 
St. Chad died in the year 672, and was buried at St. Mary’s Church; 
later his bones were removed to the Church of St. Peter, built about 
A.D. 700, which remained the Cathedral Church of Lichfield and the 
shrine of St. Chad for nearly five centuries. Devotees used to visit 
this shrine and mix a little of the dust with water, which was then 
believed to be capable of achieving miraculous cures when drunk. In 
the twelfth century a new Norman cathedral dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Chad was erected in its place. No portion of the Norman building 
is now in existence above ground. In the present cathedral there is a 
chapel dedicated to St. Chad, which was built about 1230 by Bishop 
Langton. The relics of St. Chad were deposited in a shrine in the 
Lady Chapel, built especially for them by Bishop Langton, and 
remained there until after the Reformation, when portions of the relics 
were removed to different places. It is interesting to note that some 
of his bones were deposited in the chapel of the College of Liége, 
Flanders, in 1669, by Richard Strange, Rector of Ghent, who was 
possibly influenced by the facts that St. Chad was the patron saint of 
springs and wells, and that Spa, the ancient and famous watering-place, 
was situated about sixteen miles-south-east of Liége. Other portions, 
consisting of a left femur, the two tibie, one with the head of the 
fibula attached, and a fragment of a humerus, reached Oscott College, 
Staffordshire, in 1837, after many changes of location; and in 1841, 
at the opening of the new Cathedral of St. Chad in Birmingham, they 
were transferred to that church, where they still remain enclosed in a 
rich reliquary over the high altar. Immediately over the central door 
of the west front of Lichfield Cathedral is a stone figure of St. Chad, in 
whose honour thirty-one churches were dedicated. Above the north 
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door of the cathedral on the right is a figure of St. Mary and Child, and 
on the left a figure of St. Chad. I have described St. Chad’s Well, 
London, under “ Spas,” because it achieved its greatest reputation as a 
“* spa.” 

(2) Clerkenwell was rich in springs. The parish took its name from 
the Clerks’ Well, near Clerkenwell Church and the nunnery of St. Mary, 
first mentioned by Fitzstephen in 1180. The well itself owed its 
appellation to the fact that the “ parish clerks” of London (the acolytes 
of the Roman Catholic priests) used to assemble there yearly to give 
dramatic representations from the Holy Scriptures—the so-called 
“* Mysteries ” or “‘ Miracle Plays.”” In 1673 it was gifted by the Earl 
of Northampton for the use of the poor of St. James’s parish. In 1800 
its site was marked by a pump at the south-east corner of Ray Street, 
Farringdon Road, E.C., with a tablet bearing an inscription ; but newer 
houses now occupy the spot and no pump or well is to be seen. In 
1897 it existed, covered by a brick arch, under the floor of No. 18, 
Farringdon Road. 

(3) The Skinner's Well existed near Clerk’s Well in Stow’s 
time, and may be considered to have been a holy well .because 
““Mystery Plays” were performed yearly around it by the Skinners 
of London. 

(4) Sadler's Well (described under “‘ Spas’’) has some claim to have 
been a holy well in early days. 

(5) St. Clement's Well, Strand, was situated 200 ft. north of St. 
Clement Dane’s Church, and was mentioned as early as 1180 by 
Fitzstephen ; later it acquired the name of the “ Holy Well,” from 
which the old Holywell Street, Strand, demolished in 1901, took its 
name. It is possible that St. Clement’s and the “Holy Well’’ were 
two distinct wells. The water was probably not medicinal, but. was 
clear and pure, and the well, in later years covered by a pump, was a 
favourite resort for Londoners during many centuries. The Ascension 
of our Saviour was commemorated here on Holy Thursdays, when 
newly baptized converts appeared, clad in white robes. Here, also, was 
a halting place of the pilgrims on the way to Canterbury, who used to 
encamp near the well to refresh themselves and their horses. The 
exact spot of the well is not known, although there is reason to 
believe that it is covered by the Law Courts, built between 1874 and 
1882. 

(6) St. Bride’s or St. Bridget’s Well was situated near the old 
palace of Bridewell, a residence of the English kings from the time 
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Henry III to Henry VIII. The palace was burnt down in the Great 
Fire of London. The spring had a sweet flavour, and was exhausted 
at the coronation of King George IV, in 1821, by crowds of thirsty 
loyal subjects. A pump in a niche in the eastern wall of the church- 
yard adjoining Bride Lane is said to mark the spot where the well 
existed. 

(7) Monk Well, commemorated by the present Monkwell Street, 
E.C., was so named from the fact that a monk lived in a hermitage 
in the vicinity, whose duty was to pray for the soul of Aymer, Earl 
of Pembroke, in lieu of rent for land held there in 1347 by a 
Leicestershire Abbey. 

(8) Well Street, E.C., quite near Monkwell Street, takes its name 
from a St. Giles’s Well, which existed in early days near Monk 
Well. 

(9) The Church of St. Olave in the Old Jewry, now demolished, 
was originally called St. Olave Upwell, from a well with a pump 
attached. 

(10) St. Mary Woolnoth Church, rebuilt in 1719 at the junction 
of Lombard Street with King William Street, E.C., had a spring in 
its precincts. 

(11) There was another St. Chad’s Well at Shadwell or Chadwelle, 
near Wapping, from which that locality is supposed to derive its name, 
although this is disputed by some writers. The spring is said to 
be buried under a pillar in the churchyard of St. Paul’s Church, 
Shadwell. 

(12) St. Agnes-le-Clair Well, near Old Street, E.C., I have 
described under ‘Olden Baths,” for it supplied St. Agnes-le-Clair 
Bath. The waters of the well were deemed useful for skin and eye 
troubles. ; 

(13) From the twelfth to the sixteenth century miraculous 
properties were attributed to the Holy Well in Shoreditch, which 
was choked up in the middle of the eighteenth century; Holywell 
Street, E.C., is named from it. An abbey of Benedictine nuns was 
built near it in the twelfth century, of which relics remained until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1904 the well was said to 
be concealed in a marble mason’s yard in Bateman’s Row. 

(14) Hackney possessed Churchfield Well, from which the present 
Well Street takes its name, and has claims to be considered one of the 
old holy wells on account of its contiguity to the old Palace of the 
Priors of St. John of Jerusalem, which formerly existed quite near. 
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(15) Tottenham possessed several holy wells. St. Eloy’s or 
St. Loy’s was named after St. Eligius, a French saint, the patron 
saint of blacksmiths and farriers. The Rev. William Bedwell described 
it in 1631 as situated near a chapel dedicated to St. Eloy. Later it 
enjoyed esteem for medicinal virtues, and a Dr. Robinson, in 1840, 
considered its properties similar to those of the Cheltenham waters. 
St. Eloy Road probably covers the old well. 

(16) The Bishop's Well at Tottenham existed in a field near 
Bedwell’s Vicarage, was said to be specially: useful for eye diseases, 
to achieve other wonderful cures, and never to freeze. It supplied the 
Mosel stream referred to under Muswell Hill. It was destroyed by 
artifical drainage. 

(17) St. Dunstan's Well, in Tottenham Wood, was known in the 
fifteenth century, but was not in use at the end of the seventeenth 
century. This well is considered by some writers to be one of those 
from which Muswell takes its name, for Tottenham Wood now forms 
part of the Alexandra Palace Grounds at Muswell Hill. 

(18) The well from which Mus-well or Moss-well Hill is named was 
certainly one of the old holy wells, for a chapel dedicated to Our Lady 
of Muswell existed there in early days, and the well was a great resort 
of pilgrims attracted thither by the story that a certain King of Scots 
(name unknown) had been cured of some chronic disease by the 
waters. The holy well was on the southern side of the hill near the 
top: there was another well very near, and the overflowings of the two 
formed a rivulet, named after them ‘‘ Mosel,’’ which entered the River 
Lea. ‘The pilgrimage- to the spring in Queen Mary’s days were 
censured by the Vicar of Croydon as being irreligious instead of holy, 
on account of the evil conduct of the pilgrims. In the reign of 
Elizabeth the reputation of the waters vanished, and there is no 
evidence that they had any medicinal virtues. Up till recent times 
they were used by the inhabitants as drinking water. In later years 
a& pump was placed over the spring, but the waters now flow into 
drains. A chapel for nuns and a dairy farm existed in the vicinity of 
the well, which, with the property surrounding it, belonged to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the land having been conferred upon 
them by Bishop Beauvais in 1112. 

(19) St. Agnes’s Well, Hyde Park, possibly one of the holy wells, 
existed as late as 1804, near the head of the Serpentine on its east 
bank, in a part of Hyde Park formerly known as Buckden Hill. There 
were two springs: one was used for bathing the eyes, and for the 
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immersion of children, and is mentioned by Dr. Clippingdale in his 
paper on West London rivers as the “Dipping Well”; the water of 
the other, said to be medicinally potent, was sold in glasses by an 
attendant to visitors, amongst whom were many children of the richer 
classes, sent by their parents. The water was also taken away in 
jugs or bottles for consumption at home. It was probably a mild 


ferruginous spring. 


(ll) SPRINGS AND WELLS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE. 


The following springs and wells, of which there is record, cannot 
be said to have any claim to be considered holy wells. Some of them 
existed in very early days and have been choked up for centuries, having 
been used for ordinary drinking purposes before other sources were 
provided. Several possessed slight medicinal properties but did not 
become known as “spas.” The names of some have been preserved 
in the localities where they existed. A few still remain to this day. 


Those North of the Thames. 


(1) Tod's Well, a corruption of Gode Well (Good Well), situated 
in the Clerkenwell neighbourhood, gave its name to Goswell Street, 
K.C., 

Smithfield and its vicinity possessed numerous wells; amongst 
them were :— 

(2) Fagge’s Well. 

(3) Rad’s Well (Red Well, Rede Well or Rode Well) ; and 

(4) Loder’s Well. 

These, in addition to Tod’s Well, helped to feed the River Fleet, 
which in the neighbourhood of Smithfield was known as the “ River 
of Wells.” In Stow’s time (1525 to 1605) these four wells were 
already getting blocked up. 

(5) Crowder’s Well, described in 1661 as having a taste like that 
of new milk, and being ‘“‘ very good for sore eyes,” was situated at the 
back of St. Giles Church, Cripplegate. 

(6) Aldewyche Spring existed at the north end of Drury Lane, as 
the village. fountain, covered over and decorated by a cross. 

(7) Peerless Pond, Baldwin Street, E.C., is described under ‘‘ Olden 


Baths.”’ 
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(8) Postern Row, near the Tower, indicates the spot where a famous 
spring, the Postern Spring, the water of which was possibly mildly 
chalybeate, used to exist. 

(9) Aldgate Well, E., Well Street, and Wellclose Square, E., took 
their names from a well in the vicinity. 

(10) Rhodes Well Road, Stepney, E., marks the site of a spring and 
pond, originally Rogue's Well, which was drained by the Regent’s Canal 
early in the eighteenth century. 

Two wells at Hackney, beside the holy well previously mentioned, 
were : 

(11) Pyke Well, and 

(12) Shacklewell, which gave its name to Shacklewell Lane and 
Row, E. , 

(13) Canonbury Springs were said to have medicinal properties, and 
it is related that their virtues influenced people to reside in the locality, 
amongst them being Richard de Cloudesley, whose name is attached to 
a square and streets near by. From one of these springs the water was 
in early days conveyed to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in pipes. 

(14) Highgate, N., possessed a spring of very mild chalybeate water, 
situated in Southwood Lane. It was formerly used for bathing eyes, 
and was sold in London as “ Highgate eye water.” 

(15) Hampstead, N.W.-—The Old Shepherd’s Well, covered by an 
arch of masonry, and marked now by a drinking fountain, can be seen 
half-way up Fitzjohn’s Avenue on the right-hand side. From it water 
was supplied by water-carriers to the villagers of Hampstead until the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

(16) Bayswater (Baynard’s Water) had plenty of springs in early 





days. 

(17) A well still exists in Kensington Gardens near the lower end 
of the Broad Walk, glorified by the name of St. Govor’s Well, where, as 
late as 1804, an old woman used to dispense the waters to visitors, 
on payment of a small fee. It has no claim to be considered a holy 
well, having been named about 1850 in honour of the first Lord 
Llanover, after a saint who founded a church at Llanover, near Aber- 
gavenny. 

(18) Earl's Court, Kensington, in 1820, still boasted a medicinal 
spring called Billing’s Well. 
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Those South of the Thames. 


(19) Vauxhall Well, S.W., used for eye troubles, formerly existed 
onthe right-hand side of the Wandsworth Road leading from Vauxhall 
Turnpike to Wandsworth. It was still there in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and it is said that the water was never known to 
freeze. 

(20) Stockwell, S.W.—Two wells formerly existed at Stockwell, the 
derivation apparently being from Anglo-Saxon, Stoc, a wood, and Well. 
One of these was near the present Edithna Street, and the other on 
Stockwell Green. 

(21) Camberwell, S.E., appears in the Domesday Book as 
“‘ Ca’brewelle,” but there is no definite record of the well which gave 
its name to the parish. One author maintained that the spring in Dr. 
Lettsom’s Villa at Grove Hill was the original well of Camberwell. 

(22) Three other old wells existed in the vicinity, and Milkwell 
Manor took its name from a well in the neighbourhood. 

(23) Ladywell, S.E., situated between Brockley and Lewisham, 
possessed two springs, one of which was medicinal. The latter, a 
chalybeate water, probably is the one which was called the Lady Well, 
from which the suburb was named in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, although records have been found of the existence of the other 
spring in the reign of Edward III. The mineral well for several years 
was enclosed by rails, and had a reputation as a general tonic water and 
for the cure of “sore eyes.” It was situated on the south side of 
Brockley Lane, and disappeared after the making of a drain about 
1865. ‘ 
(24) At Kast Sheen, on Palewell Common, exists a well. The 
water is a mild chalybeate, and at one time was much used by the 
inhabitants for eye troubles and bathing the legs. 


The names of various streets and places in London suggest that 
they may have been named after certain springs or wells which formerly 
existed in the vicinity. Some of these I have mentioned when describ- 
ing the spas and wells, and have included them again in the following 
list :— 


Bayswater Road, W. 
Fountain Dock, Bermondsey, S.E. 
Fountain Street, Lambeth, S.E. 
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Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Spring Gardens, Stepney, E. 

Spring Place, Carlton Road, N.W. 
Spring Place, Wandsworth Road, S.W. 
Spring Grove, Lambeth, S.E. 

Spring Street, Paddington, W. 

Spring Street, Farringdon Road, W.C. 
Springdale Road, Clissold Park, N. 
Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Springfield Park, Hackney, EK. 
Springfield Lane, Hackney, E. 

Well Street, Jewin Street, Aldersgate, E.C. 
Well Street, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
Well Street, Hackney, F. 

Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 

Wells Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 
Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 

Wells Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
Wells Street, London Docks, E. 
Wells Street, Camberwell, S.F. 

Wells Place, Camberwell, S.1. 
Wellclose Square, Aldgate, EK. 


(IT) Oupen Barus or Lonvon. 


The most interesting amongst the Olden Baths of London which 
have enjoyed a reputation for health-restoring properties is the Old 
Roman Spring Bath, because this bath still remains as one of the few 
relics of Roman London. It was probably built about two thousand 
years ago, in the time of Titus or Vespasian. It may still be seen at 
No. 5, Strand Lane (near King’s College), on Saturday mornings 
between 11 and 12 o'clock. It is supplied with clear water coming 
from springs at Hampstead, and was considered to be the overflow 
from St. Clement’s Holy Well in the vicinity. The bath, rounded 
at one end and square at the other, is in the centre of a fair- 
sized vaulted chamber, solidly built, and lit by a little semicircular 
window ; it is formed of thin tile-like bricks, layers of cement, and 
rubble-stones, all corresponding with the materials of the Roman wall 
of London, and now patched together with modern concrete. The 
walls of the chamber have recently been strengthened with modern 
tiles. The marble stones forming the floor of the bath were in 1893 
fitted from the adjoining bath built by. Lord Essex. On one side of 
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the bath are a few stairs dr tiers. Its length is 13 ft., breadth 6 ft., 
and depth 4 ft.6in. It is said that the volume of water pours up at 
the rate of some 10 tons a minute. The bath is now the property of 
Mr. Glave, of Oxford Street, whose father kept it for his private use, 
and lived to be 90 years of age. On the wall at the entrance to the 
bath is the following notice painted on a board :— 


Old Roman Plunge Bath. 
Open to Bathers all the year round. 
This Bath has a continual flow of spring water 
(10 tons daily). 
Annual tickets only issued,—Two guineas. 
Apply 80, New Oxford Street, W. 


Charles Dickens refers to this bath in “‘ David Copperfield.” 

Adjoining the Roman bath and deriving its water supply from it 
was another bath of hectagonal shape, The Templar’s Bath, used for 
three centuries by residents in the Temple, and closed in 1893. It 
was built in 1588 by the Earl of Essex, whose house was near. The 
site is now covered by the larder of the Norfolk Hotel, erected in 
1880. 

St. Agnes-le-Clair Bath, Tabernacle Square, Finsbury, E.C., near 
the present St. Luke’s Hospital, Old Street, is considered to have been 
first used in 1502, being supplied by the St. Agnes-le-Clair Spring 
(one of the holy wells of London), although a Roman origin was at one 
time claimed for it ; for in the eighteenth century many ancient copper 
coins, Roman relics, and other antiquities were discovered in the bath. 
An advertisement in 1756 speaks of the bath as being ‘‘ much applauded 
by the learned physicians of old, and. now greatly extolled by the most 
eminent professors of this age.” In 1834 an inscription over the 
windows was as follows: “St. Agnes-le-Clair Mineral Baths.” The 
spring flowed constantly at the rate of 10,000 gallons every twenty-four 
hours, and remained at the same temperature at all seasons of the 
year. The baths were considered to be of efficacy in “ rheumatic and 
nervous cases and headache.”” In 1845 the Bath House was damaged 
by fire, and the bath came into disuse. St. Agnes Terrace, between 
the City Road and Hoxton, now indicates the spot where it formerly 
existed. 

The Peerless Pool, Baldwin Street, City Road, behind St. Luke’s 
Hospital, was referred to by Stow as “one other clear water, called 
Perilous Pond, because divers youths by swimming therein have been 
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drowned.” It was enclosed in 1743 and used as a bathing place. In 
1790 a library, a bowling green and other amusements were pro- 
vided for the bathers. Peerless Pond was used as a bath until about 
1850, when it was built over and its name is commemorated by 
Peerless Street and Bath Street, to the north and west of St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

The Cold Bath, Clerkenwell, situated near the River Fleet, or as it 
was then called, Turnmill Brook, not far from the Clerks’ Wells, was 
a cold spring which in 1697 was converted into a bath by the owner of 
the surrounding property, Walter Baynes, and was described as ‘ the 
most noted and first about London.” The charge for bathing was two 
shillings, or half-a-crown if use were made of the chair, suspended 
from the ceiling, for lowering the patient into the water. The water 
was chalybeate and was considered efficacious in the cure of ‘ scorbutic 
complaints, rheumatism, chronic disorders, &c.’” The bath was at the 
height of its reputation in 1700. The Bath House occupied an area of 
103 ft. by 60 ft. In 1815 most of the exterior of the Bath House was 
removed, and I believe there is now no trace of its existence. The 
neighbourhood was formerly known as Coldbath Fields. 

The Duke's Bath or Bagnio, minutely described by Samuel Haworth 
in 1683 as “ erected near the west end of Long Acre, in that spot of 
ground called Salisbury Stables,’’ was a stately oval edifice, paved with 
marble, and within the wall were ten seats, such as were formerly in 
the baths at Bath. There were fourteen niches in the wall, supplying 
hot and cold water over fonts. As far as one can determine no special 
virtues were attributed to the water itself, which was probably supplied 
from ordinary sources, but it was used as a place where various medi- 
cated baths could be administered. There is a record that there was on 
the lower storey a room for a laboratory in which were “ chemic furnaces, 
glasses and other instruments necessary for making the bath waters.” 
Adjoining the Bagnio there were four little round rooms of varying 
degrees of temperature. When the Duke of York came to the throne 
the name was changed to the “ King’s Bagnio,”’ in 1686. 

Queen Anne's Bath was at the back of the present No. 25, Endell 
Street, Long Acre, now used as an iron-worker’s shop. The waters 
were supplied from a copious spring containing iron, and were used 
for rheumatism and other disorders. It is said that Queen Anne used 
to bathe there. The walls were inlaid with white and blue Dutch 
tiles, of the sixteenth century; it had a lofty groined roof. The bath- 
chamber is now used as a lumber-room next to a forge which occupies 
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the basement of the premises (November, 1914). The tiles have now 
been removed and the spring has disappeared. It is supposed that 
this bath may have been run in connexion with the King’s Bath, above 
mentioned. A sketch of it was printed in the Builder, October 12, 
1861. 

The Bagnio, in Bagnio Court (altered to Bath Street in 1843), 
Newgate Street, was built by Turkish merchants, and first opened in 
December, 1679, for sweating, hot bathing, and cupping. The cupola 
roof, and walls set with Dutch tiles, were described by Hatton in 1708. 
It was subsequently used as a cold bath. 

The Hummums Hotel, in Covent Garden, was formerly the site of 
a “ bagnio or place for sweating” (Arabic, hummum, a warm bath), 
the precursor of the ordinary Turkish baths. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Bath formerly stood near the site of the King’s 
Mews at Charing Cross, and was demolished in 1831. It was con- 
sidered to be of fifteenth century architecture, and was a small square 
building constructed of fine red brick. It had a groined roof of very 
neat workmanship, formed by angular ribs springing from corbels. 
I can find no record of the use of waters therein. 

At New End, Hampstead, a bath house existed in the early days of 
the Hampstead Spa. 

The Floating Baths, on the Thames, usually anchored off Somerset 
House Gardens, existed in the time of William III and Mary, 1689- 
1702, and were once visited by the Queen. They became the resort of 
a low class of society and were allowed to decay. 

The Turkish Bath, which closely resembles the bath of the old 
Romans, was introduced into England and Ireland in 1860, when hand- 
some baths were erected in Victoria Street, Westminster; they were 
afterwards demolished. The best bath of this class in London used 
to be the Hammam, opened in 1862 in Jermyn Street, St. James’s, and 
still exists. It is no doubt known to many of the members of this 
Section. 

Since those days many other baths of therapeutical value have been 
established in London; it is not within the scope of this paper to 
mention them. 

Baths and Wash-houses.—One may add that baths and wash-houses 
for the working classes originated in 1844, with “an Association for 
promoting cleanliness among the poor.” A bath-house and a laundry 
were fitted up in Glasshouse Yard, Kast Smithfield. The Association 
also gave whitewash, and lent pails and brushes to those willing to 
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cleanse their own dwellings. This successful experiment led to the 
passing of an Act of Parliament “to encourage the establishment of 
baths and wash-houses,”’ of which there are so many at the present 


day. 
(IV) Oup Lonpon Spas. 


I may be allowed to remind you that the word “‘ spa,” derived from a 
Walloon word, espa, meaning “ fountain,” takes its origin from the town 
of Spa, lying about sixteen miles south-west of Liége, very near the 
German frontier, in that little country of brave and long-suffering people 
to whom we owe such an enormous debt of gratitude at the present time. 
Its chalybeate springs were beneficial to an ironmaster of Liége, Collin 
le Loup, who purchased lands in 1326 around the springs and founded 
the town of Spa. 

The term “ spa’’ has acquired the meaning not only of a locality 
frequented on account of its mineral springs, but also of a mineral spring 
itself. In the latter part of the seventeenth, in the eighteenth, and in 
one or two instances in the first half of the nineteenth century, it was 
discovered that a number of springs and wells in and around London 
possessed medicinal properties in varying Gegree, containing mostly iron, 
or magnesium sulphate, or sodium sulphate. Some of these springs were 
well-houses,’” pump-rooms, and 


“e 


exploited by the proprietors, and 
assembly-rooms were provided, as well as gardens for promenading and 
taking exercise after drinking the waters. Refreshments and various 
amusements likely to interest visitors could be enjoyed, and time was 
made to pass pleasantly in order to encourage a cheerful mental attitude 
before and after the imbibition of the waters. In fact, just as at all spas 
of repute, both centuries ago and at the present day, all legitimate 
amusements were and are rightly encouraged by spa physicians and by 
the town authorities, so in old London, the amusements peculiar to the 
generations when the so-called London spas or “ spaws”’ were in vogue, 
were considered to be advantageous to seekers after health at the 
springs. 

Some of these springs were frequently spoken of as “‘ spas”’ or 
“ spaws ”’ (according to the spelling in Johnson's Dictionary), the name 
of the locality or some other distinctive appellation being used as 
a prefix ; whereas many others, although they enjoyed just as much 
repute and became “ fashionable,” were simply called “springs” or 
“wells’’ with the name of the locality attached, but might be con- 
sidered as “‘spas’’ with the fuller meaning of that term. 
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No doubt there were amongst the old London spas a fair number 
which I will designate “‘ spurious spas,” where the discovery of a spring 
of a slightly ferruginous water, for instance, was made the excuse for 
providing opportunities for people to assemble, and indulge in all kinds 
of unnecessary gaieties and dissipation, under the pretence of seeking 
to repair their shattered constitutions by going to “drink the waters.” 

Such spurious spas were little better than the ‘“ Tea Gardens,” 
the favourite resorts of the middle classes in the eighteenth century, 
which, in several cases, were the successors of the promenade at the 
older London genuine spas. Some tea gardens did possess either an 
old mineral spring or boasted the added cachet of a newly discovered 
mineral spring, or spring of pure water, not frequently tasted. At these 
tea gardens, concert rooms, grottoes, fountains, dancing saloons, and 
refreshment rooms existed. On the other hand, there is not the least 
doubt that several of these old London spas, especially most of those 
where the water contained magnesium sulphate, or sodium sulphate, 
were of extreme value to some of their frequenters, and rightly deserved 
the reputation for medicinal virtue which they for a time acquired. 
Kor magnesium sulphate is one of the most useful drugs in the hands 
of the profession for various ailments which tend to depress and make 
wretched mankind, and it is quite probable that a course of the salt 
taken in the water of a spring may produce ultimate effects more far- 
reaching than one can appreciate. It is well to note that a solution of 
the artificial sulphates of similar strength to the natural waters does 
not purge to the same degree, so that evidently other agents must be 
accounted for. In the natural waters, the other salts, the gases, and 
the nascent state of the constituents also conduce to their greater 
activity; when natural waters are stored in bottles they lose a certain 
part of their strength, but remain more powerful than a like solution 
of artificial salts. 

Magnesium sulphate was such a frequent constituent of the waters 
of the old London spas that I venture to give the following short 
account of that salt and of sodium sulphate (from a paper by Dr. Gordon 
Sharp, in the Pharmaceutical Journal, January, 1911) :— 


“ Magnesium sulphate, formerly known as Epsom salt, English salt, cath- 
artic salt, vitriolated magnesia, physical salt, and bitter purging salt, was first 
obtained from the Epsom spring; hence the name by which it is commonly 
called. The nature of the chief constituent of the springs (magnesium sulphate) 
was discovered in 1695 by Dr. Nehemiah Grew, Fellow of the College of 
Physicians and of the Royal Society, who published the first account of the 

p—2 
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springs, their constituents and properties, in Latin, under the title ‘Tractatus 
de Salis,’ &c. 

“In 1697 an authentic English version, ‘Treatise of the Nature and Use 
of the Bitter Purging Salt, Easily Known from all Counterfeits by its Bitter 


Taste,’ was published. 

“ Grew found 2 dr. of impure magnesium sulphate on evaporating a gallon 
of Epsom water, and for some time the Epsom springs were the only sources 
of Epsom salts, which were sold at one shilling an ounce. 

“ But very soon the salt was artificially prepared in unlimited quantities 
(1) from dolomite (magnesian limestone), (2) from sea water, and (3) later 
from other sources. 

“It was not until 1823 that Epsom salts were largely employed by 
medical practitioners, and the salt did not find a place in the London Pharma- 


copa@ia until 1851. 

“Epsom salt is more efficacious than Glauber salt, and has a more bitter 
flavour. Rochelle salt is not so reliable as the other two. 

“ Sodium sulphate (Glauber salt), sal catharticum Glauberi, or sal mirabile 
Glauberi, was discovered by Johann Rudolph Glauber in 1658 while distilling 
hydrochloric acid. It became a cathartic of the highest utility, and held its 
place until about 1823, when it was ousted by Epsom salt.” 


The strength of the London aperient waters was not great, and it 
was necessary to take most of them in such large quantities, in order to 
produce decided action, that the treatment must have been somewhat 
irksome, and may account partly for the comparatively short period 
of years during which they were held in esteem. On the other hand, 
the utility of dilution as an aid to the purgative action of Epsom salt is 
exemplified in the case of a farm servant, who, we read, was allowed an 
extra pint of small beer to “ work off” the dose he had taken. But 
fashion was the great arbiter in deciding the length of life of the 
London spas, and it appears that the success of some of the earlier ones 
provoked that remarkable competition amongst them, which appears so 
extraordinary when one considers the small area of their prevalence. 
Other factors also came into operation in cutting short their career, one 
being the rapid increase in the population, necessitating the construction 
of buildings in their vicinity, which destroyed the rural aspect of their 
surroundings, thus removing one attribute so necessary for successful 
spas—viz., a pure and wholesome atmosphere—and also caused the 
demolition or contamination of some of the springs. 

In some cases the abuse of amusements, the introduction of rowdyism 
and debauchery, and the degeneration of some of the more central spas 
into haunts of bad characters, led, in a few instances, to the closure of 
certain of the resorts by the town authorities. 
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Other spas, distinctly more valuable, both in this country and in 
foreign countries, came under notice, secured the approval of the 
medical profession, and attracted the public; so that by the end of the 
eighteenth century the prosperous and palmy days of the majority of the 
spas of London and its environs were over, and, in most instances, only 
a trace remained of those formerly situated in the central regions of the 
town. 

When considering the ingredients of the waters of the old London 
spas it is necessary to remember the fact that a correct method of 
analysis of mineral waters was not established until about 1825, and 
this explains why the exact composition of most of the waters I refer to 
remained unknown. Physicians from the sixteenth century until the 
commencement of the nineteenth century had very imperfect methods 
of determining the active constituents of mineral waters, and it was not 
until the researches of Berzelius and Struve were completed that a 
satisfactory system of analysis was established. 


Spas North of the Thames. 


I have collected particulars of spas and spurious spas on the north 
of the Thames to the number of twenty, although some of them were 
of small importance, and four at least—namely, Barnet Wells, Northaw 
Spring, Chigwell Spring, and Woodford Wells—might, in the days 
when they existed, be considered strictly as country spas. 

I will first call your attention to a little group of spas and spurious 
spas, to the number of eight, which existed in a small area, not one of 
them being more than a mile distant from the present King’s Cross. 
These are: (1) St. Chad’s Well; (2) Pancras Well; (3) Bagnigge Wells ; 
(4) Powis Spring (Great Ormond Street) ; (5) Islington Spa; (6) Sadler’s 
Wells; (7) London Spaw; (8) New Wells (Clerkenwell). 

The first London spa I mention is St. Chad’s Well, firstly because 
of its association with the name of St. Chad, the patron saint of 
medicinal springs and wells (see “‘ Holy Wells”) ; secondly, because it 
was one of the few holy wells which certainly contained medicinal 
properties and became popular as a spa with the full meaning of that 
term, after amusements had been provided. 

(1) St. Chad’s Well, in London, was situated opposite the spot 
formerly known as Battle Bridge, near the present King’s Cross (where 
the fatal rout of the Britons under Boadicea terminated), its site being 
now represented by St. Chad’s Place, a narrow passage beside the King’s 
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Cross Metropolitan Railway, next to Willing and Co.’s, 364, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C. There is apparently no record of the exact date of the 
discovery of this well, although its association with the name of 
St. Chad and the tradition that its waters resembled those of St. Chad’s 
Well at Lichfield, make it probable that it was used for many centuries 
before it became popular about the middle :of the eighteenth century 
as @ purging spring. From then until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a period of about sixty years, it attracted a large number of 
visitors, amongst others being John Abernethy, the famous but uncouth 
and irascible surgeon, whose rudeness to patients induced them to 
believe in his skill. Pleasant gardens surrounded it, and amusements 
were provided. After 1800 it declined in public favour. In the year 
1825 a notice on a board under the gates proclaimed the legend “ Health 
preserved and restored,” and an ancient, dilapidated female, known as 
“The Lady of the Well,” used to invite passers-by to enter and “ be 
made whole.’ In the pump-room was a portrait in oil of a stout 
personage with a ruddy countenance, wearing a cloak and red nightcap, 
representing St. Chad. About the year 1830 a circus was erected in 
the gardens, and a new pump-room, but the attendance fell off, and 
about 1860 the pump-room was demolished to make way for the new 
Metropolitan Railway. The popularity of St. Chad’s Well endured 
longer than most of the other mineral springs in the neighbourhood, 
and, in contradistinction to some of the other spas, always remained 
respectable as befitting its holy origin. The water contained sodium 
and magnesium sulphates, and a little iron ; it was made hot in a large 
cauldron and drawn off into glasses; a pint was considered to be an 
“actively purgative, mildly tonic, and powerfully diuretic” dose. It 
had a repute for “liver disorders, dropsy, and scrofula.”’ 

(2) Pancras or Pancridge Wells flourished for a period of about one 
hundred years from 1697, with intervals of comparative disuse, and were 
surrounded by a beautiful garden near the Old Church of St. Pancras, 
on the site now occupied by the Midland Railway at St. Pancras railway 
terminus. The buildings in connexion with it comprised a house of 
entertainment, a long room, and two pump-rooms. The waters from 
different springs were purgative and chalybeate, and the first proprietor 
stated that from lcng experience he could vouch for the fact that the 
waters were ‘‘a powerful antidote against rising of the vapours, also 
against stone and gravel, and a general sovereign help to Nature.” For 
“obstinate cases of scurvy, king’s evil, leprosy, and all other skin 
dliseases,’’ they were extolled. Threepence was the charge for a dose, and 
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half a guinea was the subscription for daily draughts throughout the 
season. The water was also sold in bottles, at “six shillings a dozen, 
bottles and all.” At one time, when the company was fashionable, 
“neat wines, curious punch, Dorchester, Marlborough and Ringwood 
beers” were provided for those who preferred to quaff them, as well as 
svllabubs. 

(3) The Bagnigge Wells were situated in Bagnigge Wells Road, near 
the Fleet River (now King’s Cross Road), near Bagnigge House, con- 
sidered to be one of the country houses of Nell Gwynne. There is no 
record of any medicinal! use of the waters until 1760. Two wells behind 
the house in 1757 were tested, and one found to be chalybeate and the 
other a strong purgative water. Pumps were erected in a pavilion, 
gardens were laid out, tea-drinking arbours and seats provided by the 
side of the Fleet River, which ran through the grounds, and for about 
fifty years the place became popular amongst all classes of society, 
although Colman, in a prologue to Garrick’s “‘ Bon Ton” (1775), has 
a sneering allusion to it in the following :— 

** Bon Ton’s the space 'twixt Saturday and Monday, 
And riding in a one-horse chair on Sunday : 


Tis drinking tea on summer afternoons 
At Bagnigge Wells with china and gilt spoons.” 


The charge for drinking the waters was threepence for each person. 
After various vicissitudes the wells gradually were monopolised by the 
lower grades of society, for whose delectation threepenny concerts were 
instituted, and who enjoyed their pipes and beer in the bowers and 
played bowls or ninepins, whilst their wives and children regaled them- 
selves on muffins and tea, or syllabub and cakes. In 1844 the gardens 
were closed. In 1858 the spring still existed in the garden of No. 3, 
Spring Place, now known as St. Helena Street. “Ye Olde Bagnigge 
Wells” public-house in King’s Cross Road, and Wells Street, near 
Mecklenburgh Square, serve to remind us of this old London spa. 

(4) Powis Well, near the Foundling Hospital, close to the north- 
west end of Great Ormond Street, was a mineral spring with water of 
a “‘ diuritic and gently purging quality, good for the cure of sore legs, 
inflammation of the eves, giddiness and obstinate headaches, as also in 
rheumatic and paralytic cases,” and was used internally and externally. 
It had some repute after the early twenties of the eighteenth century, 
for a period of forty or fifty years, and the waters were also sold in 
bottles. There was a pump-house, with a long room for music and 
dancing, but the spa never attained great fame or popularity. 
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(5) Islington Spa occupied part of the site of two of the present 
small public gardens, opened in 1895, known as Spa Green, Islington. 
At the back of 6, Lloyd’s Row, Rosebery Avenue, W.C., a small room 
with grotto-work exists, under the floor of which the well remains, 
blocked up, and under the coping of the proprietor’s house at the 
front is (November 22, 1914) the inscription, “ Islington Spa, or 
New Tunbridge Wells.” The latter appellation indicates the fact 
that the waters of the springs, which were first brought to public 
notice about 1683 as Islington Wells, were mildly chalybeate. Evelyn, 
in 1686, wrote: “I went to see Midleton’s receptacle of water at the 
New River, and the new spa wells near.” 

The gardens were finer than those of Sadler’s Wells on the opposite 
side of the New River, and the entertainment rooms included a dancing 
room, card room, and raffling room. Threepence was the fee for drink- 
ing the water, and for eighteen pence a guest could drink the waters, 
take breakfast, and dance from eleven to three. In 1691 a satire, 
entitled ‘‘ Islington Wells, or the Threepenny Academy,” indicates that 
the wells provided an excuse for people to meet for promenading and 
gossiping, as shown by the following extract :— 

* Of either sex whole droves together, 
To see and to be seen flocked thither, 
To drink—and not to drink the water, 
And here promiscuously to chatter.” 

Ten years later (1701) the better-class visitors ceased attending. In 
1719 M. Misson, a Frenchman, pourtrayed Islington as “ a large village, 
half a league from London, where you drink waters that do you neither 
good nor harm provided you don’t take too much of them. There is 
gaming, walking, dancing, and a man may spend an hour there agree- 
ably enough.” But in 1733 a resuscitation was engineered, and, during 
the spring months the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, daughters of 
George II, attended regularly to imbibe the waters—a fact which was 
sufficient to account for the presence of sixteen hundred people in one 
morning. Beau Nash was also a visitor. A contemporary writer says: 
“These waters are rising in fame, and already pretend to vie with 
Tunbridge. If they are so good, it will be very convenient to all 
Londoners to have a remedy so near at hand.” The water was often 
administered diluted with ordinary water, as in full strength it was 
stated by Lady Wortley Montagu to induce vertigo and somnolence. 
That lady satisfactorily proclaimed the virtues of the waters to the 
public, and considered she had made them popular. 
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In the “‘ Humours of Tunbridge Wells,” 1734, a writer indicates that 
the company was very mixed :— 


** Light-fingered knaves, who pockets drill, 
Wits, captains, politicians, trulls, 
Sots, devotees, pimps, poets, gulls.” 


In 1754 the name “Islington Spa” was adopted. From 1750 to 
1770 lodgings were provided for visitors to reside near the wells. This 
fact shows that Islington Spa had a distinct vogue, which made it a 
genuine competitor with Tunbridge Wells. After 1770 the spa declined 
in favour, and was used more as an afternoon tea garden, amusements 
being still provided; the gardens were beautifully kept until early in 
the nineteenth century, when encroachments of builders affected the 
neighbourhood. In 1826 a new proprietor tried to run the place again 
as a spa, but as the supply of water had considerably diminished, having 
been diverted probably by building operations, it was soon discovered 
that the end was near. In 1840 some small houses, named “ Spa 
Cottages,’’ were erected on the site of the gardens, and after 1842 a 
Dr. Molloy lived for a few years at No. 6, Lloyd’s Row, the house of 
the proprietor in which the well remained, and dispensed the water to 
his patients at sixpence a dose, or a guinea for the year. In 1860 
the spring had ceased to flow. 

(6) Sadler's Wells (named from the man Sadler, who in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century established a music-house in that part 
of Clerkenwell afterwards for some time known as Sadler’s Hollow, 
bounded on one side by the New River Head, near the present 
Rosebery Avenue) has some claim to have been a holy well used by 
the monks of St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell, before the Reformation. 
At any rate, Sadler, digging in his garden in 1683, came upon a flat 
stone covering a stone carved well of ancient date, which was found to 
contain a mild ferruginous water. He exploited his discovery, and soon 
the public flocked in hundreds to imbibe the water with “ capillaire ”’ 
(a syrup flavoured with orange-flower water) at sixpence the glass, or 
a guinea for a season’s potations. A Dr. Morton recommended the 
waters, having been cured of some ailment by their use. Sadler’s 
were said “‘ to be very effectual for the cure of 


“‘ excellent steel waters’ 
all hectic and hypochondriacal heat, for beginning consumptions, for 
scurvy, diabetes, for bringing away gravel, stones in the kidney, &c.” 
Proprietors of neighbouring spas inspired publications to damn Sadler’s 
Wells, which may be considered as a spurious spa and did not long 
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retain its popularity. But the “Musick House,” which in 1718 was 
described as a great resort of “‘ strolling damsels, half-pay officers, 
peripatetic tradesmen, tars, butchers, and others that are musically 
inclined,” gradually developed into the famous Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
where so many distinguished actors and actresses have appeared ; 
amongst them King (the original Sir Peter Teazle in the “ School 
for Scandal ’’), Samuel Phelps, and Mrs. Bateman. Here the cele- 
brated clown, Grimaldi, who took his farewell benefit in 1828, used 
to delight for many years the visitors, although in private life at some 
part of his career he suffered from such severe depression that he 
consulted a physician, who, not aware of his identity, advised him to 
“go and see Grimaldi.” Of late years the theatre relapsed again into 
a cheap music-hall, known in the neighbourhood as “ Old Sads,” a 
name which seems peculiarly appropriate when contemplating its fallen 
grandeur. Recently it has been used as a cinema house, and is known 
by some of the inhabitants of the district as “‘ Sunny Sads.”’ It is said 
that springs exist under the stage. 

(7) The London Spaw, although it was dignified with the conjunc- 
tion of the word “ Spaw”’ with “ London,” does not appear, as far as 
one can gather, to have seriously competed with the other spas for 
the better-class visitors, and may be described as a spurious spa. It 
existed from 1685 to about 1800, not far from Sadler’s Wells and 
Islington Spa, on the Ducking Pond Fields, Clerkenwell, where ducks 
were hunted by spaniels, a sport which at that period was very popular. 
Pepys alludes to the Ducking Pond in his diary. The proprietor of an 
inn called “The Fountain,” in Ducking Pond Fields, found in his 
garden a spring, probably chalybeate, described as being an “ excellent 
tonic water,” and, having introduced the spring to the public in 1685 
“in the presence of an eminent, knowing, and more than ordinary 
ingenious apothecary, and other sufficient men,” changed the name of 
the “‘ Fountain” to the “‘ London Spaw,” with an ignorant, quackish 
impudence which is amusing and staggering, and leaves one to imagine 
that the pretentious title given to his backyard spring was intended to 
impress the public with the virtues of waters which without their 
high-sounding title might not have achieved any reputation whatsoever. 
The poor did not pay for the waters, but they were charged for the 
beer and other drinks available. The spring was apparently used as 
an attraction to induce visitors to attend the inn, and take part in 
junketings and amusements in the garden, drowning the flavour of the 
waters with that of the “ Spaw Ale,” brewed on the premises from the 
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spring. The so-called “spaw” attracted the lower class of visitors for 
more than a century. In 1733 “ Poor Robin’s Almanack ” says :— 


** Now sweethearts with their sweethearts go 
To Islington, or London Spaw ; 
Some go but just to drink the water, 
Some for the ale which they like better.”’ 


It is reasonable to believe that the beneficial effect of the tonic water 
was counterbalanced by the feastings, just as, in the present day, some 
of the good effects of the recognised British and foreign spas frequented 
by the richer classes are annulled by the high living at the magnificent 
hotels where some of the visitors stay. In 1828 the spring had dried 
up. ‘Two other taverns have successively been built on the site of the 
old “ Fountain”’ during the course of years, the present ‘“‘ London Spa” 
public-house having been erected about twenty years ago, represented 
by Nos. 4 and 5, Rosoman Street, W.C. 

(8) The New Wells, Clerkenwell, quite near the “ London Spaw,”’ 
was also a spurious spa, like the one just described—that is to say, there 
did not appear to be much foundation for any belief in the properties 
of the waters, of which I can find no definite description. But the 
gardens attached were of some beauty, and contained a theatre—where 
performances of different kinds took place at five o’clock—a small 
collection of weird wild animals and reptiles, and a cave. In fact, the 
New Wells Garden was practically one of the Old London Tea Gardens, 
with the added distinction of containing a spring, considered to possess 
slight medicinal virtues. The New Wells flourished in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. In 1752 the Rev. John Wesley leased the 
theatre, and it became a Methodist Tabernacle for a few years, and was 
then demolished for the building of Rosoman’s Row houses in 1756 in 
Rosoman Street, W.C. 

I now mention two wells of slight importance, which perhaps 
scarcely deserved the title of “ spas ”’ :— 

(9) Sun Tavern Gap, at Shadwell, marks the spot where a spring 
was discovered in 1745, which was puffed by D. W. Linden, M.D., 
‘“‘for scorbutic and cutaneous disorders by drinking or bathing”; he 
said it contained “sulphur, vitriol, steel, and antimony.’’ It was used 
medicinally only for a short period. 

(10) Hoxton possessed a well of pleasant aromatic flavour, described 
as a “‘ balsamic” well. It was discovered late in the seventeenth century, 
in Charles Square, near Old Street, E.C., and enjoyed repute for a few 
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years. From 1 to 5 pints were recommended by T. Byfield, M.D., in 
1687, to be imbibed daily for a fortnight or three weeks to “set up such 
a pretty bustle or ferment in nature that maketh gay a well-temper’d 
Healthy Body.” The water probably contained a small quantity of 
magnesium sulphate and iron. 

The next spa is one of the most important :— 

(11) The first reference to Hampstead Spa, which enjoyed great 
popularity in the eighteenth century, was in the reign of Charles II. 
In 1698 the medicinal spring and 6 acres of land, now known as the 
Wells Charity Estate, were presented to the poor of Hampstead 
by the Countess of Gainsborough and her son, and in 1700 an 
attempt was made to sell the waters in flasks, the water being 
obtained from a spring in the Well Road. Buildings situated in the 
street now known as Well Walk were constructed about 1701, to take 
the place of incomplete ones already existing, and gardens with a bow!l- 
ing green were laid out. The largest room could contain five hundred 
persons, was used for concerts, and was known as the ‘Assembly Room”; 
other rooms were the Long Room and the Pump Room, where a large 
basin and fountain supplied the water for the visitors. Dr. Gibbons, 
early in the eighteenth century, said he considered the waters to be 
“not inferior to any of our chalybeate springs, and coming very near 
to Pyrmont in quality.” The water was then sold in flasks. Hamp- 
stead Wells had more claim to the title of a spa with its full significance 
than many of the other old London spas. The beautiful scenery, the 
bracing and invigorating climate, a pure chalybeate water, and the 
attractions provided in the way of amusement, including good music, 
made it very popular with Londoners. It was resorted to in Queen 
Anne’s reign by all kinds of people, distinguished, fashionable, notorious, 
and uninteresting, some of whom were drawn thither in search of 
health, others to find amusement and distraction. The famous Kit-Kat 
Club, founded in 1700, for the promotion of loyalty and allegiance to 
the Protestant Succession in the House of Hanover, often held its 
summer meetings in the reign of Queen Anne at the Upper Flask 
Tavern. The name of the Club was taken from Christopher Katt, 
a pastry cook, at whose shop in Shore Lane the founders used to meet. 
Amongst its members were Marlborough, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, Addison, Swift, and others. A comedy produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1706, when the wells were at the zenith of their 
reputation, referred to the assemblies at the Spa thus: “We have Court 
ladies that are all air and no dress, city belles that are over-dressed and 
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no air ; and country dames with broad brown faces like a Stepney bun; 
besides an endless number of Fleet Street sempstresses that dance 
minuets in their furbeloe scarfs, and their clothes hang as loose about 
them as their reputations.” Other passages in the play do not give the 
evening entertainments a too savoury reputation. The season lasted 
from May to October. Some people lodged near the wells, but most of 
the visitors came from London for the day. The gaming tables were 
very popular, raffling shops were instituted, and “‘ consorts of both vocal 
and instrumental musick” were held and dancing encouraged. The 
fashionable period of Hampstead Spa lasted only about twenty years. 
Evil days came to the proprietor, and in 1725 the original buildings 
were transformed into a chapel. But spasmodic efforts were made at 
different dates to restore its glories, without much success. As early 
as 1727 a new set of buildings was erected in the Well Walk, and 
shortly afterwards Dr. John Soame published a book on the wells and 
waters, which he called the ‘‘ Inexhaustible Fountain of Health.’”” The 
price of admission was low, and no great measure of popularity was 
again acquired amongst the “fashionable”’ classes. The wells, however, 
continued to be visited by people who had faith in the water and the 
pure air of the neighbourhood. In 1801 John Bliss, a surgeon of 
Hampstead, tried to revive the reputation of the old wells, but with only 
slight success, and they gradually fell into disuse. For many years 
the neighbourhood has been known simply as a residential suburb, its 
proximity to the Heath and general sanitary advantages making it 
sought after by those requiring a quiet dwelling on high ground within 
an easy distance of town; but its beauty is fast disappearing. On the 
east side of Well Walk, a new stone drinking fountain of New River 
water was erected in 1855 to commemorate the Wells Charity, referred 
to above, and is near the source of the old spring, which is situated 
in the back garden of No. 17, Well Walk. Weatherall House, Well 
Walk, marks the site of the earliest entertainment room, and Wellside 
House, on the Wells and Gainsborough Estate, opposite No. 17, Well 
Walk, was the site of the second set of rooms. It was in Well Walk that 
Keats lived in 1817, and there he wrote most of his ‘‘ Endymion.” 
New Spa, Hampstead.—In 1804 a surgeon named Thomas Goodwin 
extolled the virtues of a new spring discovered near Pond Street. He 
compared it to the Cheltenham waters, and called it the ‘‘ New Spa,” 
Hampstead. It did not achieve any distinction. The site is now 
occupied by the Hampstead Heath railway station of the London and 
North Western railway, situated about half a mile from the original spa. 
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(12) Kilburn Wells.—The site of the well was at the back of the 
present London and South Western Bank, at the corner of the High 
Road, Kilburn, and Belsize Road. A tablet on the building records the 
legend “ On this site was situated the Kilburn Wells.” The exact date 
of the discovery of the spring is not certain. There is fairly satis- 
factory evidence that it was known and used before the end of the 
sixteenth century. The water, rising 12 ft. below the surface, enclosed 
in a brick reservoir, the date 1714 being inscribed thereon, was of 
bitter taste, milky in appearance, and charged with carbon dioxide. In 
the days when it was used as a resort by Londoners it was situated in 
gardens belonging to the Bell Tavern, in pleasant surroundings, near 
the site of the old Kilburn Priory. It contained magnesium sulphate, 
and was considered to be very efficacious for disorders of the liver, 
provoked by over-indulgence in the good things of this world. Oliver 
Goldsmith resided in the vicinity in a cottage, and probably was a patron 
of the spa. The old Bell Tavern was taken down in 1863, and the 
present Bell public-house was erected on the site. The well was used 
for medicinal purposes as late as 1818, but Kilburn Wells was popular 
as a tea garden as late as 1829. Dr. John Macpherson records in 1871 
that the mineral waters were still efficacious, but probably less so than 
in former times. Its period of greatest prosperity was between 1750 
until the end of the eighteenth century. In 1773 it was described as 
a “‘ happy spot equally celebrated for its rural situation, and the acknow- 
ledged efficacy of its waters,” with beautiful gardens and a fine house, 
where musical and other entertainments and dancing were provided. 
In 1752 it was referred to in the following lines :— 


‘* Shall you prolong the midnight ball 
With costly supper at Vaux Hall, 
And yet prohibit earlier suppers 
At Kilburn, Sadler’s Wells, or Kuper's ? "’ 


Kuper’s was a tea garden in Vauxhall. 

(13) Marybone Spa was opened in 1774 in Marylebone Gardens, 
which consisted of about 8 acres of ground situated opposite the old 
parish church of St. Mary-le-Bourne, on the East side of the High 
Street. The 8 acres formed part of the garden of the old Manor House, 
built in the reign of Henry VIII and used sometimes by Queen 
Elizabeth as a residence. Devonshire Place, portions of Upper 
Wimpole Street, Devonshire Street, and Beaumont Street, are built 
upon these old gardens, the southern boundary of which was Weymouth 
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Street, then known as Bowling Green Lane: the site of the Manor House 
itself is now occupied by Devonshire Mews. The situation of this spa 
on the site of streets now hallowed by the residences of many of our 
distinguished confréres would help one to imagine that Marybone Spa 
might have been a health resort of undoubted fame. But, alas, I fear 
I must condemn it as having been one of the spurious spas. The 
gardens, laid out in 1738, were intended originally only for amusements, 
a theatre being provided and all sorts of entertainments, and it was 
not until 1773 that a spring (possibly ferruginous) was discovered and 
exploited, and the name ‘‘ Marybone Spa” given to the gardens in 
1774. The waters were said to be used “for indigestion, and for 
nervous, scorbutic or other disorders.’”’ The usual refreshments of the 
period, in addition to the waters, were available. This so-called spa, 
tacked on as it were to the Marylebone Gardens, endured only about 
four years, because the land became too valuable; building operations 
curtailed the extent of the gardens, and destroyed their beauty, although 
in 1794 a portion still remaining again courted public favour without 
sufficient response to secure financial success. Trees belonging to the 
old garden still remain behind some of the houses in Upper Wimpole 
Street. There was also a large bowling green, which gave its name to 
Bowling Green Lane, the present Weymouth Street. The orchestra 
of the garden stood upon the site of No. 17, Devonshire Place, and 
excellent music, both vocal and instrumental, by good performers, was 
discoursed. 

It is interesting to note that Marylebone Park, of which the present 
Regent’s Park forms part, was a hunting ground in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1600 the Ambassadors from Russia and their retinue 
rode through the City to hunt in Marylebone Park. It was afterwards 
sold by Cromwell, with the deer and the timber, excepting that marked 
for the Navy. Later the site was let on leases, upon the expiry of 
which the ground was laid out by Nash and renamed “ The Regent's 
Park.” 

(14) The New Bagnigge Wells, Bayswater (Baynard’s Water), were 
opened towards the end of the eighteenth century, in grounds where Sir 
John Hill, born in 1716, a botanist, considered by the medical profession 
of that day to be a charlatan and quack, had cultivated medicinal 
plants from which he prepared tinctures, balsams and ‘“ water-dock 
essence.” The Bayswater Bagnigge Wells contained several springs of 
water lying close to the surface, and remained open until 1854, when 
building operations for the Lancaster Gate houses were commenced. 
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This also may be called a spurious spa, for I can find no record of 
any valuable properties being claimed for the waters of the springs, 
but it is probable that they were used as one of the baits to attract 
the public. 

(15) Kensington had a mineral purgative spring of some repute in 
1705 and for a few succeeding years, owned by a Dr. Wright and his 
partners. It was situated on the site of the manor house of Notting 
Hill, afterwards called Aubrey House, near Holland Walk, and was 
enclosed by a “ wells house’; it just escaped becoming “fashionable,” 
for at one time there was a scheme on foot to provide the necessary 
amusements requisite for its transformation into a recognised spaw. 
In 1874 the wells were located in Aubrey House, found to be polluted, 
and were blocked up. 

The next spa was, no doubt, one which attracted people desirous 
of attempting a serious “ cure.” 

(16) Acton Wells, East Acton, about five miles from the Marble 
Arch, and half a mile north of the Uxbridge Road, was fashionable 
during Queen Anne’s reign. The water was cathartic in its action, 
and was said to contain “ calcareous Glauber salt” (Lysons) and to be 
almost as strong as the Cheltenham sodium sulphate spring. Situated 
in the garden of Acton Wells House, at East Acton, the three springs 
were well known in 1706 and soon afterwards attracted many visitors, 
some of whom came to reside in the neighbourhood during the season. 
I find no record of a plethora of amusements, so it appears evident that 
Acton Wells was a steady, respectable spa. The waters maintained 
their reputation with periods of decay and recrudescence until about 
1790. Subscribers paid half a guinea or one guinea for the family for 
the season’s potations, and the water was sold in casks at threepence 
per quart at the spring, and also by agents in London Town. A pound 
by weight of the water was said to contain 44 gr. of salts. The 
Assembly House was converted into a boarding-school about the year 
1800. In 1884 the wells were traced to the garden of a farmhouse 
near Old Oak Common and the Great Western Railway. 


Country Spas near London, North of the Thames. 


The following four medicinal springs in the outskirts of the North 
of London may be mentioned, although in the days when they were 
visited they were strictly country spas :— 

(17) Barnet Well, Hertfordshire, twelve miles from London, provided 
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a purgative water of brackish flavour (containing sulphate of magnesium), 
discovered about 1650, and said to be “ of great efficacy in cholics.” It 
was situated a mile south-west of High Barnet, in a field to the left of 
the road from Barnet to Elstree. In the village it was known as “‘ the 
Physick Well.”’ Pepys visited it in 1664, drank five glasses of water, 
and relates in his diary the fact that as a consequence he “almost 
melted to water’’ in the night. It maintained a reputation for many 
years, but remained a rural spa without any attempt to bring it into 
serious competition with other spas in and around London. The waters 
were little used after 1812. A well-house was built around it, and 
pulled down in 1840, when a farmhouse was built over its site, the 
well being then covered and an iron pump erected over it. The pump 
and well, now useless, can be seen in a field at the back of Well House 
Farm, off Well House Lane (November, 1914). The villagers still 
know it as “the Physic Well.” A writer in 1662 reported that “the 
catalogue of the cures done by this spring amounteth to a great number, 
inasmuch that there is hope, in process of time, the water here will 
repair the blood shed hard by, and save as many lives as were lost in 
the fatal Battle at Barnet.’’ Its claim to fame is notified in the 
following terrible poetic effusion, by a Dr. Witty, in a description of 
Scarborough Spa, written in 1669 :— 


“Let Epsom, Tunbridge, Barnet, Knaresborough be 
In what request they will, Scarborough for me.” 


(18) Northaw, a beauty-spot near Potter’s Bar, Hertfordshire, 
possessed a “‘ saline-chalybeate”’ spring, which enjoyed a brief popularity 
in the days when Charles I and Charles II held their Court at their 
Palace of Theobalds, attended by that arch royal favourite and fascinat- 
ing personage, George Villiers, the first Duke of Buckingham. The 
spring was situated in the valley at Lower Cuffley, on the way to 
Cheshunt, but cannot now be traced. 

(19) At Chigwell, Epping Forest, there was a spring in Saxon 
days as evidenced by the derivation, meaning “ King’s Well,” but the 
medicinal spring at Chigwell Row, with purgative properties, discovered 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, “behind the windmill 
among the trees,”” cannot claim any connexion with the ancient spring. 
The waters were puffed by a Dr. Frewen, in the eighteenth century, 
and attained a certain degree of popularity. 

(20) Epping Forest possessed another mineral spring, probably 
ferruginous, which gave the name to Woodford Weils. It was visited 
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about the middle of the eighteenth century by numerous invalids, and 
a house of public entertainment was provided. At the end of the 
eighteenth century its reputation had vanished. The date of its dis- 
covery is not known, but an ornamental fountain covers the site of the 
well near the “ Horse at the Well Inn,” formerly known as the “ Horse 
and Groom.” 


Spas South of the Thames. 


I now come to the spas south of the Thames, eleven in number 
(including Richmond, Epsom Spa, and Shooter’s Hill Wells) which were 
really country spas. 

Several springs and wells, south of the Thames, achieved a repu- 
tation in the eighteenth century, when there seemed to be a veritable 
craze for the foundation of spas, owing partly to the success achieved 
by those north of the river. I will first call your attention to a small 
central group near the river which resembled in their characteristics 
the spas and spurious spas of the central group in Islington and 
Clerkenwell. They are Bermondsey Spa, St. George’s Spa, and 
Lambeth Wells. 

(1) Bermondsey Spa, whose previous existence is recalled by the 
name of the railway station, Spa Road, Bermondsey, on the South 
astern Railway, about a mile and a half from Cannon Street Station, 
existed in a field near a tavern called the ‘‘ Waterman’s Arms,” the 
ancient river Neckinger running near. Thomas Keyse, an artist, 
bought the tavern and grounds in 1765, and started a tea-drinking 
garden. In 1770 a chalybeate spring was discovered in the grounds, 
which contained a cascade, and the place was exploited as a spa, 
a spurious spa I must call it, because there is no evidence that many 
of the visitors were attracted by the virtues of the water. But great 
diversions in the way of good music, both vocal and instrumental, were 
provided, and in the lavishly decorated premises, Keyse, a man of fair 
talent, displayed his paintings of interiors after the Dutch School; 
indeed, Sir Joshua Reynolds was a visitor on at least two occasions. 
A huge picture model by Keyse, of the Siege of Gibraltar, was arranged 
in the grounds. Admission cost one shilling, the ticket giving the 
right to the consumption of sixpennyworth of wine: on grand days 
admission cost half a crown or more, and on those occasions the 
supply of wine was increased, and with it the artificial gaiety produced 
by its effect. On such féte days pony races were held, and a firework 
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display,terminated the ten or twelve hours of uninterrupted enjoyment 
so dear,to the hearts of the young—secured at spurious Bermondsey Spa 
at such comparatively trifling cost—if one does not take into considera- 
tion*the consequent matutinal headaches, and the depressing reaction 
usually engendered by long-continued pleasurable excitement. The 
place was*very well supported for a period of about thirty years, but 
collapsed soon after the death of Keyse in 1800. 

(2) St. George’s Spa was situated about half a mile from Lambeth 
Wells in the grounds of the “ Dog and Duck” Tavern, near some pools 
in the marshy land of St. George’s Fields, where the sport of duck- 
hunting by dogs used to be a favourite pastime. The aperient springs 
were first mentioned in 1695, and Dr. John Fothergill stated they would 
‘“‘cure most cutaneous disorders, and be useful for keeping the body 
cool, and preventing cancerous affections.” In 1731 the ‘‘ Dog and 
Duck ’”’ assumed the title of “St. George’s Spa,” and the water could 
be consumed on the premises for threepence, or taken away at twelve 
shillings per dozen bottles, or fourpence the gallon. New buildings 
were erected, with a long room containing an organ, and the place was 
frequented by visitors who had faith in the powers of the spring. 
Mrs. Thrale, in 1771, by the advice of her great friend, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, used to take the “ Dog and Duck” waters. On this occasion, 
for once at least, the learned lexicographer assumed the privilege of 
prescribing, usually relegated to ordinary doctors of medicine; let us 
hope that the “ Vanity of Human Wishes” was not evidenced in the 
aspiration he formed of curing Mrs. Thrale, when posing as a medical 
man: let us hope that, through his advice, Mrs. Thrale was cured of 
the disorder from which she was suffering—that her complexion was 
improved and that her body was kept cool. We may assume that 
“ cancerous affections’ were warded off, for she died in 1821, at the age 
of 81, from the effects of a broken leg, fifty years after taking her first 
course of the ‘Dog and Duck” waters. The place flourished, at least 
financially, with various up and downs, until 1787, when the licence 
was withdrawn on account of its having become the haunt of bad 
characters and even criminals. In 1811 the building was demolished 
and Bethlehem Hospital was erected on the site of the house. The 
sign of the inn—a dog with a duck in its mouth—is to be seen to-day, 
fixed in the wall of the hospital garden, but the exact site of the old 
spring is unknown. Walter Besant, in his interesting novel, “The 
Orange Girl,” frequently mentions the “ Dog and Duck” Spa. It is 
amusing to note that the translator into French of a work on English 
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mineral waters, described the “ Dog and Duck Spring” as a broth, made 
by stewing a dog and a duck, and he seriously added some remarks of 
his own concerning the national fondness of the English for dog and 
duck soup. 

(3) Lambeth Wells must be considered a genuine spa. Its two 
springs of purging waters, situated in Three Coney Walk—now the 
crowded Lambeth Walk—near Lambeth Palace, having been discovered 
late in the seventeenth century, were specially provided with amusements 
to encourage the populace to absorb the waters. A house was built 
over the wells, and surmounted with a gilded ball. The usual musical 
entertainments were inaugurated. An advertisement, in 1721, stated 
that “ consorts of very good music, with French and country dancing,” 
were arranged for, and also gave notice of the fact that “‘ attendance 
will be given every morning to any gentlemen or ladies that have 
occasion to drink the waters.’’ The price of admission was threepence. 
The water was supplied to the neighbouring St. Thomas’s Hospital and 
to other purchasers at a penny per quart, its chief use being for the 
relief of disorders of the liver and stomach. After 1736 the popularity 
of the wells gradually waned, and soon after 1752 the company became 
so mixed that the licence was taken away. Ultimately, the Fountain 
Tavern was built on the site of the House of Entertainment, and the 
present modern and glaring Fountain Public-house, rebuilt, marks in 
Lambeth Walk at this day the site of the departed glories of Lambeth 
Wells. 

I now come to a group of four spas more to the south and more to 
the west, whose waters had a great reputation—namely, Dulwich Wells, 
Sydenham Wells, Beulah Spa, and Streatham Spa. Beulah Spa was 
inaugurated as late as 1828, and endured until 1855, thus having the 
distinction of being the last of the London spas to be exploited, whilst 
its neighbour, Streatham, maintains the honour of being the only one of 
the Old London spas where the water can be drunk at the present day 
with beneficial effect. 

(4) Dulwich Wells.—In 1740, Professor Martyn, F.R.S., by request 
of the proprietor, examined the water of a spring discovered by digging 
for a well in the garden of the old “‘Green Man ” tavern, situated about 
a mile south-east of the present Dulwich College (which was founded 
by Alleyn, a famous comedian in King James’s time), on the borders 
of Dulwich Common, at the junction of Lordship Lane and Dulwich 
Common Lane. He sent a report of the waters to the Royal Society, 
stating that they had purging properties when drunk fresh in the 
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quantity of five half-pint glasses, the taste and smell being ‘“‘sulphurous.”’ 
The “ Green Man” burst into fame, and under the name of “ Dulwich 
Wells” the waters were advertised, drunk on the premises, sold in the 
streets of London, and also supplied regularly to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Popularity endured for over forty years. The wells then 
gradually came into disuse, and by the end of the eighteenth century 
the ‘‘Green Man” had been converted into a school under the name of 
‘* Dulwich Grove,” and it was here, under the fostering care of Dr. 
Glennie, that Lord Byron passed two years as a pupil (1799-1801). 
Subsequently the ‘‘Grove Tavern” took the place of the old school- 
house, followed in 1860 by the present Grove Hotel, the garden of 
which, now used for open-air concerts, contains no trace of the spring. 
The adjacent pretty avenue, called ‘‘ Cox’s Walk,” records the name of 
the proprietor of the “Green Man.” A peculiarly worded advertise- 
ment, in 1762, states: “The purging waters now in their proper season 
for drinking. The Great Breakfast Room at the ‘Green Man,’ Dulwich, 
opened 16th May, 1748, and continued every Monday during the 
Summer season, at one shilling each person.” 

(5) Sydenham Wells, mentioned twice by Evelyn in his Diary in 
1675 and 1677, and once by Nicholas Culpeper in his “ English 
Physician,” in 1653, was often called “ Dulwich Wells,” on account 
of its proximity to Dulwich, and sometimes “ Lewisham Wells,” for it 
was also near Lewisham, and when the waters first began to be 
popular Sydenham was merely a hamlet. They had been known at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and were about twelve in 
number, near together. John Peter, physician, in 1680, recommended 
that the water should be taken hot, mixed with a little milk. In 1699, 
Dr. Benjamin Allen, in the “‘ Natural History of the Mineral Waters 
of Great Britain,” described the water as “‘a water medicated with salt 
of the nature of common salt, but with a nitrous quality and a little 
more marcasitical ’’ (containing iron pyrites). The springs were brought 
into notice by their supposed effect on a poor woman, who about 1648 
drank the waters and was cured of some dreadful disease. The waters 
were sold in the London streets, and imbibed by visitors at the wells. 
It is recorded that the poorer folk:who wished to take a course of the 
waters used to lodge in huts on Sydenham Common. No effort was made 
by the proprietors to provide amusements: the place remained a simple 
rural spa until towards the end of;the eighteenth century, the Wells 
House being a cottage, for some time known as the “ Green Dragon.” 
Wells Road, constructed eighty years ago, covers one of the wells: 
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another was filled up about twenty years ago. Wells Park, adjoining 
Wells Road, takes its name from the springs. George III used to visit 
the old cottage, remaining there for several hours, his escort of Life 
Guards being stationed around the cottage. The following doggerel 
verse, appended to a view of the grounds and buildings, memorises the 
names of the wells and of one of the proprietors :— 


** And there you will find a wild rural retreat, 
From time immemorial called Sydenham Wells, 
With old Betty Evans, complacent and neat, 
And a Gypsy, if wish’d, who your fortune foretells.” 


(6) Beulah Spa, the last of the springs in the environs of London to 
be inaugurated as a spa, was the name given to the mineral spring at 
Upper Norwood, known to the residents of the surrounding districts in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. It achieved a reputation between 
1831 and 1854, having been described by Dr. Weatherhead in 1832, and 
was situated in a beauty-spot on the slope of a hill called Beaulieu Hill, 
about 300 ft. above sea-level, surrounded by 25 acres of garden, lawns, 
and woods, containing a lake. They were laid out in 1828, and com- 
manded pretty views of the country around. There is no authentic 
information to indicate the first discovery of the spring. It is said that 
it had been in use for many years before its virtues were extolled in 
1831. The water, according to Professor Michael Faraday, was very 
strong in magnesium sulphate, each pint containing :— 


Grains 

Sulpbate of magnesia ... 61°35 
Chloride of sodium 17°74 
Muriate of magnesia 9°28 
Carbonate of lime 7°80 
Carbonate of soda 1-90 
98-07 


The water was drawn from a rockwork enclosure, by a giass vessel 
which was let down by a pulley. The yearly subscription was a guinea 
and a half, or three guineas for a family, and the water could be drunk 
at the spa or delivered to houses at two shillings per gallon. 

A rustic lodge acted as sentinel to the grounds, and the spa buildings 
comprised an octagon reading-room and an orchestra; the well itself 
was covered by a thatched hut, built in the form of an Indian wigwam. 
A special seat in the garden received the name of ‘* Lady Essex’s Seat,”’ 
from the name of the lady who used to monopolise it—possibly to the 
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annoyance of the other visitors desirous of admiring the view from 
the same spot. The amusements comprised military bands, concerts, 
dancing on the lawns and on platforms, and archery, as well as a 
camera obscura. Charitable fétes were held, and also fétes to enrich 
the proprietors ; on the latter occasions the charge for admission was 
increased to half a crown, the ordinary charge being one shilling. 
Soon after the opening of 1831 the beauty of the gardens, the salubrity 
of the atmosphere, and the reputation of the waters, speedily obtained 
for Beulah Spa a popularity amongst the richer classes comparable to 
some extent with that of Ranelagh and Hurlingham of the present day. 
In 1833, the Duke of Gloucester, brother of William IV, used to stimu- 
late his jaded liver by potations at the spring, and thereby materially 
assisted in establishing on a sound basis the fortunes of the spa, which 
had been already helped along by the attendance of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
as a patient. In fact, the place became “ fashionable,” and, being at 
some little distance from London, most of the visitors would be obliged 
to drive down in their carriages or in hired vehicles; coaches ran 
several times daily between the “ Silver Cross,” at Charing Cross, and 
the spa. This popularity was maintained for about ten years; after 
1844 the spa languished for a time, but from 1851, under new manage- 
ment, it had a brief evanescent period of renewed glory, which cul- 
minated in a rather rapid collapse in 1854, the spa being closed in the 
following year, 1855. 

In 1903, Mr. Alfred Stanley Foord visited the place, then reduced 
to 64 acres, and called “The Lawns,” and found parts of the gardens 
existing, with the well about 12 ft. deep, full of water. The Beulah 
Spa “Hydro and Hotel,” now in the vicinity, serves to remind us 
of the departed glories of the place (November, 1914). The late 
Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, the famous preacher, lived in the next house to 
the hotel. 

In the forties or fifties of the last century a sentimental song was 
published, bearing a view of the spa on the outside page; the song was 
entitled, ‘‘ I met her at the Beulah Spa.” 

(7) Biggin Hill, Norwood, half a mile to the north-west of Beulah 
Spa, possessed a very mild aperient spring facing a neighbouring pond, 
containing magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, calcium sulphate, and 
sodium chloride, discovered in 1809. Trials of the water influenced the 
following opinion: “It is beneficial in scrofulous, rheumatic, and bilious 
complaints ; in cases of impaired constitution by long residence in hot 
climates, or the too free use of spirituous liquors, it has proved more 
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beneficial than any other spa water in this kingdom.” There is no 
evidence of its having acquired any special reputation, nor of its having 
attracted any considerable number of visitors, excepting residents in the 
neighbourhood. It was closed in 1898. 

(8) Streatham Spa was one of the most important of the London 
spas. The existing Streatham Well is probably the only one of the 
medicinal springs of the environs of London where the water still 
remains uncontaminated and can be drunk with beneficial effect at the 
present day. But the spring now in existence is not one of those 
discovered in 1659 and resorted to until about 1792. 

The famous original springs were discovered in 1659 by labourers 
engaged in weeding, who drank some of the water and found it 
purgative. The owner sank three wells, of which one is said to have 
been emetic, another useful in expelling intestinal worms. The 
principal constituent was magnesium sulphate. Dr. John Rutty (1757) 
stated that the Streatham water contained 200 gr. of “ minerals" per 
gallon. 

The waters were covered over, and drawn from the wells by pumps. 
The reputation of the water having spread, the wells housé, with large 
stabling attached, was rebuilt on the spot now occupied by the County 
Council Rookery Pleasure Gardens at the top of the Common (Novem- 
ber, 1914). At the beginning of the eighteenth century the place was 
much frequented, and for years visitors of distinction as well as 
many others took advantage of the therapeutical value of the waters 
and of the climate, the Common being used as a fashionable open-air 
promenade. Concerts were given and other gaieties were indulged in, 
but there is no evidence to show that the springs achieved a similar 
degree of support to those of Hampstead Wells, and two or three 
others already mentioned. Periods of prosperity then alternated with 
periods of neglect, but in 1744 the spa was still popular, and as 
late as 1755 ‘‘ Assemblies’’ were still held. From 1717 onwards 
the water was on sale at many of the London coffee-houses, a 
very convenient arrangement for gourmands. It must have been a 
most satisfactory reflection to consider, whilst they were consuming 
their libations at the coffee-house and enjoying the good cheer 
provided, that on leaving the house they would be able to pur- 
chase a bottle of Streatham Spa water, the effect of which on the 
following morning would remove all traces of the dissipation of the 
previous evening by rectifying their disordered livers, and warding off 
cephalic pains and attacks of the “spleen.” One can imagine the 
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famous Dr. Johnson, seated at a table at the celebrated ‘‘ Cheshire 
Cheese’ surrounded by a group of his admiring intimates, being 
influenced when hesitating as to whether he should drink an extra 
bottle of wine by the consoling thought that he would be spared the 
trouble of journeying on the following morning to his favourite spa, if 
he could only remember to put in his pocket, when leaving the coffee- 
house, a bottle of the renowned Streatham Spa water. For Dr. Johnson, 
from 1766 until his death in 1784, was one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of Streatham Wells, although the spa was at that period 
gradually declining in public favour. He was a frequent visitor to the 
Wells, enjoying a walk over the Common, on the west side of the High 
Road, from Thrale Place, where he was often the welcome guest of his 
friend Mr. Thrale, the wealthy and cultured brewer, who also enter- 
tained Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, and other well-known 
men. 

The old well was closed in 1792, possibly on account of contamina- 
tion, but a little wooden structure covering the well with a pump, can 
be still seen (November, 1914) in the old garden of the “ Rookery,” now , 
converted into the County Council Pleasure Gardens. 

About this time (1792) another spring had been discovered at a 
distance of about half a mile on the east side of the village of Streatham, 
at the bottom of Wells Lane on Streatham Common, and this is the 
second well already referred to, which remains to this day. This new 
well did not enjoy the same popularity as the old. One writer, Miss 
Priscilla Wakefield, wrote that early in the nineteenth century the 
spring ‘‘ would probably be more highly esteemed for its medicinal 
qualities by the Londoners, if it was not so near home, as the water 
is sent in considerable quantities to the hospitals.’”’ Lysons, in 1811, 
states that Streatham water was “still held in considerable esteem,”’ but 
“there are no accommodations for persons who come to drink it on 
the spot, yet the well is much resorted to by those who cannot afford a 
more expensive journey.” Later in the century the garden of the “‘ wells 
house ” was used as a tea garden until about 1860, and it is not probable 
that the visitors paid much attention to the water; the “ wells house ”’ 
was built of brick, with a bust of Aesculapius over the doorway, and 
on the north side of the house was a room containing the pump for 
the well, where the water could be drunk on the premises at a penny 
the glass. It was then sold in bottles at sixpence per gallon, and 
delivered to all parts of London ata shilling per gallon. The spring 
and pump still exist in the Valley Road on the south side of Streatham 
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Common, in the old “ wells house” forming part of Messrs. Curtis 
Brothers’ dairy-farm, and the water can be tasted on payment of a small 
sum. A pamphlet relating to the wells, recently obtained (November, 
1914), states that “‘ the water rises at a temperature of 52° F. When 
recently pumped up it has a slight odour of sulphur, is sparkling and 
bright, and although it contains much magnesium sulphate, it is not 
unpleasant to the taste; on the contrary, it leaves behind it a freshness 
which is grateful to the palate.” The pamphlet also states that the 
water is delivered to all parts of London daily, sent to all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and is useful for liver complaints, indigestion, jaundice, 
and bilious attacks. 

There is now scarcely any local sale for the water, but the attendant 
who dispenses the fluid states that she drinks a glass of this water every 
morning with satisfactory results. The following is an analysis made 
in 1895 :— 


“SAMPLE OF MINERAL WATER FROM THE WELL AT STREATHAM, IN THE POSSESSION 
or Messrs. Curtis BrorHers, VALLEY Roap. 


Magnesium sulphate one é , 415°10 gr. per gallon 
Sodium chloride... oer ose i 19°65 gr. am 
Ferrous carbonate aa - 3°04 gr. - 
Potassium chloride ve =e a Traces 

Calcium carbonate aa a 76°67 gr. a 
Sodium carbonate ... - ie ile ‘si 18-00 gr. - 


The water is naturally charged with carbonic acid, Taken internally it would act as 


a mild aperient. 
Repwoop & De Halixes.” 


This shows 52 gr. of sulphate of magnesia in a pint of the water, 
a proportion which is much greater than the Epsom spring, from which 


2 dr. could be procured from each gallon by evaporation. 


Country Spas near London, South of the Thames. 


The three following spas were country spas near London—namely, 
Richmond, Epsom, and Shooter's Hill. 

(9) Richmond Spa.—In the gardens of Cardigan House, Richmond 
Hill, is the old Richmond Well, but the exact location cannot be deter- 
mined. The well was originally found about 1689, and was mentioned 
by Dr. Benjamin Allen, who said “ This water purgeth well, but I think 
scarce so much as Epsom and Acton, but more smoothly.” No doubt 


the spring contained magnesium sulphate. A few years afterwards an 
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entertainment house was erected, in which dining, assembly, card, and 
rafiling rooms were arranged, and the public began to collect in large 
numbers, to drink the waters and enjoy the fresh air in the broad walks, 
and the garden “nearly 300 ft. long, cut out of the descent of the hill, 
with a prospect of all the country about.” One entrance was in 
Richmond Hill, the other in the lower road (Petersham Road). The 
usual ‘‘ Consorts and Musick, both Vocal and Instrumental, by principal 
Hands and best Voices,’’ were given, and dancing was arranged for; 
also gaming and raftling; stabling and coach-houses were also attached. 
The attendance was so great that the price of admission was soon raised, 
in order to keep out undesirable people. The place was freely adver- 
tised, and information given about the tides, for probably the majority 
of the people journeyed to the Spa by water, along the Thames. One 
of these advertisements states that “the Tyde of Flood begins at 
one o'clock in the afternoon and flows till five, ebbs till twelve for the 
conveniency of returning.” In 1724 there were balls at Richmond 
Wells every Monday and Thursday during the summer season. For 
more than half a century Richmond Wells was a popular resort, partly 
on account of the beauty of the position and the attraction of the 
amusements provided, and partly on account of the waters. One 
advertisement (1730) was addressed to ‘‘all gentlemen and ladies that 
have a mind either to raffle for gold chains, equipages, or any other 
curious toys and fine old china; and likewise play at quadrille, ombre, 
whist, &c., and on Saturdays and Mondays during the summer season 
there will be dancing as usual.” Breakfasts, dinners and teas were 
supplied, as at some of the similar spas previously mentioned. After 
1750 the wealthy classes appear to have withdrawn their patronage 
from the Wells, and it was found necessary to lower the price of 
admission in order to attract the public. After a few years the place 
as a resort became of unsatisfactory repute, and complaints were made 
by the dwellers in Richmond of the noise and disturbance inflicted on 
them by the Londoners after indulging in potations, which, judging 
from the rowdiness of the company, could not have consisted of the 
water of Richmond Spa. In 1780 the Richmond Wells Spa was no 
more, and in 1866 the entertainment house was demolished. 

(10) Epsom Spa.—The town of Epsom is associated in the minds 
of most people with Epsom salts, discovered in 1695, Epsom Races, 
started in 1739, and Epsom College, the splendidly equipped public 
school for boys, first established in 1855. Magnesium sulphate, the 
active principle of the water of Epsom Spa, was prepared by evaporation 
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by Dr. Grew about 1695, from the water of the spring discovered in 
1618 on Epsom Common, and at first was sold at five shillings the ounce, 
the demand being very great. I have referred to the subject in my 
introductory remarks on spas. The story goes that Henry Wicks during 
the dry summer found a small hole on the Common filled with water 
and enlarged it for the benefit of his cows, who contemptuously refused 
the proffered fluid. Their rejection of the water aroused the curiosity 
of Henry Wicks, who experimented on himself, and made the discovery 
that it possessed purging properties. The spring rapidly became 
known, and people began to frequent it in order to test its virtues. 
Lord North mentions the wells as being famous in 1645, and claimed 
the credit of having first made known the Tonbridge and Epsom waters 
“to the citizens of London and the King’s people.” Many foreigners 
of distinction visited England on purpose to drink the Epsom waters. 
By 1668 many doctors advised a visit to Epsom, and a little later the 
Court of Charles II and other fashionable folk visited Epsom in such 
numbers that in 1684 an announcement in the London Gazette stated 
that “the post will go every day to and fro betwixt London and Epsom 
during the season for drinking the waters.” 

A wells house was erected, containing a ballroom, gaming room, 
and other rooms, and two bowling greens were established on the 
Common near the wells house, so that there was no lack of amuse- 
ments provided for visitors, whilst taverns, inns, and coffee-houses soon 
flourished in the town. A fine inn (the New Inn) was built—at that time 
said to be the best of its kind in KEngland—since called “ Waterloo 
House,” which still exists, but is not used as an inn. In later days, 
about seventy or eighty years ago, the assembly room of this inn was 
famous as the scene of cockfights on Sunday afternoons. 

Epsom was often visited by Charles II, who raced and played bowls 
there, and built for his favourite, Nell Gwynne, some stabling in Church 
Street, known as “'The Farm,” now used as a private house. In 1667 
Pepys wrote in his diary, “To Epsum, by eight o’clock, to the well; 
where much company. And to the Towne to the King’s Head; and 
hear that my Lord Buckhurst and Nelly are lodged at the next house, 
and Sir Charles Sedley with them: and keep a merry house.” In his 
journal in 1663, Pepys comments on the town being so full that he could 
not obtain a lodging nearer than Ashstead. Pepys was evidently a great 
frequenter of spas. I have already referred to his visit to Barnet Wells, 
on the occasion when he made himself ill by drinking the waters. In 
the season many of the company breakfasted at the wells and enjoyed 
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music, dancing and equestrian exercise on the downs, where races, 
cudgelling and wrestling matches were held in the afternoons. In the 
evenings, assemblies, private parties and card parties helped to keep up 
the spirits of the noble and citizen visitors, who flocked to the spa in 
large numbers in search of health and amusement or both. 

About 1706 an apothecary named Levingstone bought land in the 
town, sank a well, erected a ballroom, a gambling room, and shops and 
houses as a business speculation, and gradually diverted the visitors from 
the old wells on the Common to the new wells in the town. In order 
to ensure success for his venture he bought a lease of the old wells, 
which remained closed until his death in 1727. Shortly before this 
date the new wells had begun to lose popularity. When Queen Anne 
held her court at Windsor, her Consort, Prince George of Denmark, 
frequently visited Epsom to drink the waters. In 1736 Mrs. Mapp, 
the notorious ‘‘ female bone-setter,’’ plied her calling at Epsom, and 
gave a fillip to the consumption of the waters. 

John Toland, writing about 1720, says that the waters were 
‘beneficial in gently cleansing the body, in cooling the head, and 
purifying the blood; the salt, that is chymically made of ’em, being 


famous over all Europe. . . . From the ring on the most eminent 
part of the Downs I have often counted above sixty coaches on a 
Sunday evening. . . . As England is the plentifullest country on 


earth, so no part of it is supplied with more diversity of the best pro- 
visions, both from within itself and from adjacent villages, than Epsom. 
The nearness of London does in like manner afford it all the exotic 
preparatives and allurements to luxury, whenever any is disposed to make 
a sumptuous banquet, or to give a genteel collation. You wou'd think 
yourself in some enchanted camp to see the peasants ride to every house 
with the choicest fruits, herbs, roots, and flowers, with all sorts of tame 
and wild fowl, with the rarest fish and venison, and with every kind of 
butcher’s meat, among which Bansteaddown mutton is the most relish- 
ing dainty.” Later he adds, “even Venus had a mole, and gossipping 
is the greatest objection I have ever heard made to Epsom.” 

After the death of Levingstone the original well on the Common 
was resuscitated and the old rooms were improved, but the spa never 
acquired any approach to its former glory, and was used more as 
a resort of dwellers in the locality. When, in 1753, Dr. Richard Russel 
preached the virtues of sea bathing, Epsom as a health resort fell into 
complete disfavour. At this time Bath had also come into public favour as 
a health resort. With a last despairing effort Dr. Dale Ingram, between 
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1760 and 1770, advertised a preparation of magnesia obtained from 
the mineral water, and opened the rooms for public breakfasts, but 
without success. In 1804 the wells house was demolished; a house 
was built on the surrounding ground, and the well was left intact. The 
old well still exists on Epsom Common in the garden of the modern 
house known as “The Wells.” 

Shooter's Hill Wells, in Kent, near Greenwich, of which there were 
several, some at the foot and others at the summit of the hill, acquired 
a reputation about 1675 as “The Purging Wells,” and “ with a brisk 
and bitterish taste" were considered ‘‘ medicinal for internal and ex- 
ternal griefs.”. The well at the foot was discovered by Mr. Godbid 
about 1673. John Evelyn records the fact that he drank these waters, 
and it is reported that Queen Anne also used the springs. A ‘‘ Wells- 
House’’ was erected over one of the wells, but no special diversions 
were introduced, and the spa remained quite rural. Invalids of the 
neighbourhood imbibed the fluid as late as 1884. In 1840 a quart 
of the water contained 151 gr. of solids, of which 58 per cent. was 
magnesium sulphate, so that each quart contained about 14 dr. of 
Epsom salt. At one time (about 1700) Epsom salt was prepared from 
the water by evaporation. The site of the most used well was a little 
distance behind the present Royal Military Academy. 


The foregoing account of the obsolete spas of London and its vicinity, 
imperfect as it is on account of the necessity of omitting many inter- 
esting details, and of curtailing the paper in order not to tax your 
patience unduly, is sufficient to prove that in many instances the London 
spas were useful and valuable, and could be regarded as health resorts 
for country people as well as for Londoners. One must remember 
that in the days when they were made use of, the facilities for under- 
taking journeys were meagre and imperfect, and those of our country 
spas then known had not attained any great degree of excellence. 
But in the present day the spas of Great Britain compare favour- 
ably with the foreign spas. Valuable waters and climates of diverse 
character, excellent installations of baths with modern equipments and 
adjuncts, and amusements of a non-exciting order, are to be found at 
the British spas. And they possess one other vital necessity which 
completes and makes them really valuable and popular, the presence 
of competent physicians of ability and scientific attainments, whose 
duty and pleasure it is to guide and control the patients committed to 
their charge, and to secure for them the greatest possible amount of 
good during their pilgrimage. 
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I will conclude by calling your attention to the following abstract 
from a paper I read before the West Kent Medico-Chirurgical Society 
during the year of my Presidency in 1900, in which I mentioned the 
foreign spas likely to be useful for the malady then under consideration. 
The passage was instigated by the attitude of the German Emperor 
during the Boer War :— 


“ But our own native land also offers a number of spas of varying climates 
and attractions, one or other of which might be chosen to suit the individual 
patient according to her necessities and ideas. And in these days of inter- 
national complications we may be compelled to make more use of them for 
many diseases than has been the custom hitherto.” 


At this date I can say with confidence and emphasis that in these 
days of internecine strife, and in future years, it will be absolutely 
necessary to make more use of the British health resorts and spas for 
patients requiring climatic and spa treatment. 
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Dr. PERCY LEWIS proposed a vote of thanks to the President for his 


address. 


Dr. FORTESCUE FOX, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that this was 
the only Section of the Society which was definitely associated with places. 
The fact explained and justified an occasional excursion into historical and 
topographical lore. The President's address would form a valuable record 
of a bygone chapter of hydrological tradition in London. 











